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We do not know when this war will 
end. No prophet has yet arisen with 
vision keen enough to see through to the 
end. But it will end, and it will end 
triumphantly for Christianity. Of this 
we can feel confident. Its termination 
will place upon the church of Jesus 
Christ her greatest burden. Upon the 
citizenship of America will devolve the 
greatest responsibihty of taking the 
leading part in the world's rebuilding 
program. There will be whole nations 
to be rebuilt. They should be rebuilt 
according to the ideals of Christian 
democracy. Autocracies have had their 
day. If the nations are to be rebuilt 
according to Christian ideftls, then there 
must be Christian leaders ready to take 
their place in the world when this 
rebuilding begins. There will be a 
civilization to be re-established with a 
Christian conscience. The mad demons 
of war have ravaged the earth, spread- 
ing death and desolation. Homes will 
have to be rebuilt, and God must have 
a place in these homes. Industries will 
have to be set in motion, but with the 
thought that the ideals of the Christ 



must be the real motive power. Educa- 
tional institutions will have to be re- 
established, but to be re-estabUshed 
upon a Christian foundation, to teach 
a real religion and reveal a real God. 
Where will these leaders come from? 
The Christian leadership of Europe has 
been depleted — sacrificed upon the field 
of battle. Who will take the place of 
these leaders? Europe cannot furnish 
the trained leaders for at least another 
generation. There is but one source 
from which they can come. If these 
places are to be filled and the church 
meets the responsibility which this crisis 
is placing upon her, then America will 
have to realize her world-mission as never 
before. She alone can furnish the 
trained Christian leaders for this emer- 
gency. Will she do it ? If the Christian 
forces of America do not meet this crisis 
by being prepared to send into all the 
world trained Christian leaders to help 
the nations adjust themselves to the 
new order of things and be rebuilt 
according to the ideals of Christian 
democracy, then we can only say. May 
God have mercy on the next generation! 



REINVENTION OF THE PARABLES OF JESUS: 
A SUBJECTIVE INTERPRETATION 
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Dr. E. A. Ross, of the University of 
Wisconsin, tells his classes in sociology 
that a social settlement in the congested 
district of a city is "like a tumed-up 



lamp." Jesus used the same figure to 
describe the social function of his dis- 
ciples. Men are so much alike that 
when they think of similar things they 
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are likely to use similar figures of 
speech. Therefore to tell in modern 
terms the meaning of Jesus we may say 
that he wanted his disciples and fol- 
lowers to do for society what the social 
settlement attempts to do for the city 
slums. Definite purposefulness clearly 
rings in the words "turned up," and 
they have their correlate in the words 
of Jesus, "Neither do men light a 
lamp and put it under a bushel, but upon 
the stand, that it may give light to all 
that are in the house." Dr. Ross may 
never have noticed that his naturally 
visualizing and analytical thinking had 
led him to reconstruct one of the figures 
of speech employed by Jesus. As soon 
as I heard the remark I noticed the 
similarity and made a note of it. I 
have myself made many of these recon- 
structions as unintentionally as did 
Dr. Ross, and then have noticed that 
Jesus used a similar, or even identical, 
figure. At first these reconstructions 
were quite complete before I knew them 
to be reconstructions at all; but later 
the appropriate figure of Jesus would 
come to mind soon after I had begun 
to form a figure of my own. 

When the first of these known rein- 
ventions was made it was as though my 
eyes had been opened anew. I was prin- 
cipal of a high school at the time, and one 
day after the pupils had gone home I sat 
in my office chair musing upon what 
they needed and what I wanted to be to 
them. My ideal for them was genuine 
social valuableness. The means to this 
end were two: knowledge derived from 
assimilation of facts and principles and 
ethical power based upon devotion to 
an adequate ideal. I wanted, therefore, 
to infuse these pupils with a zeal accord- 



ing to knowledge for an ideal which 
would involve a wholesome set of values. 
The resulting socially efficient conduct I 
thought of as fruit, and with this begin- 
ning I went on to diagram my relation 
to that fruit. A tree, branches, and 
fruit appeared in an orchard lot in 
autumn time, and all at once there burst 
upon me the revelation that I was re- 
thinking the Vine and the Branches. I 
felt a fellowship of an entirely new 
quality with Jesus. It was as though 
Jesus himself had opened the office door 
at that moment and advanced with 
outstretched hand which I rose to 
grasp. 

The second reconstruction grew out 
of a problem in self-control. Each time 
we pass through a crisis in self-control 
we count ourselves to have succeeded 
or failed according as the desire which 
we approve in our sanest moments pre- 
vails or is overridden. I learned from 
experience that if I had thought the 
situation out fully in advance and had 
thereby provided myself with an extra 
supply of supporting images for the 
desire that ought to prevail, these 
thoughts would come back to mind 
readily at a time of crisis and assist the 
associated desire to succeed. If no 
attempt was made to think the matter 
through until the crisis came, the mood 
was then unfavorable to the more 
ideal desire and the supporting images 
were out of reach temporarily. After 
the failure supporting images could be 
had in abundance, but then it was too 
late. Seeking a concrete description 
of the process I arrived after some con- 
templation at the following: It is like a 
man starting on a long automobile 
trip and either taking or failing to take 
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with him an extra supply of gasoline. 
In some out-of-the-way place remote 
from the destination the service tank 
suddenly runs dry, with no possibility of 
refilling it in any reasonable time unless 
the extra supply has been brought 
along. If this supply is at hand, it is 
poured into the service tank and the 
Journey is continued according to plan; 
if not, the original intention fails 
entirely. After devising this descrip- 
tion it dawned upon me that I had 
practically reinvented Jesus' parable 
of the Ten Virgins. The success of the 
five wise virgins arose from having 
brought with them an extra supply of 
oil for their lamps. The five foohsh 
virgins, not being so foresighted and 
being unable to buy oil in time to enter 
the bridal procession, found themselves 
excluded from the wedding entertain- 
ment to which the wise virgins had been 
admitted. 

After these two experiences I began 
to expect that I would find certain of 
my inner experiences which I noticed 
described in the parables of Jesus, and 
these inner experiences began to asso- 
ciate themselves with appropriate par- 
ables directly. The next parable to be 
discussed was interpreted without the 
intervening figure of my own, the inner 
experience having been noticed first and 
the parable selected for it afterward. 

My unreflecting idealistic sense of the 
fitness of things used to demand that I 
get up at six o'clock in the morning. 
Often on winter mornings did I lie in 
bed for an hour after six o'clock inwardly 
heaping ignominy upon myseh and yet 
unable to form an effective resolution 
to get up. Such experiences ended in 
my rising at seven o'clock or thereabouts 



with all the heaped-up load of ignominy 
upon my mind. After a long succession 
of these occasions I compromised with 
the feeling of obhgation, albeit with a 
twinge of conscience. A full grasp of the 
actual situation required it. I began to 
go over the supply of reasons for getting 
up, that is to say, the array of moral 
necessities, images, and considerations 
which were available to support the desire 
to get up. After this taking of stock I 
concluded that the earUest moment at 
which I could be sure that an attempt 
to get up would not merely precipitate 
a season of ignominy was twenty min- 
utes before seven. I proceeded to get 
up at that time. The parable of the 
Unjust Steward presented itself to fit 
this situation. The steward, being 
about to be discharged for wasting his 
master's goods, saved himself from the 
painful efforts of digging as well as 
from the ignominy of begging by calling 
in his lord's debtors and compromising 
with them in order that they might 
receive him into their houses upon his 
discharge. Jesus follows this parable 
with the remark that "the children of 
this world are in their generation wiser 
than the children of light." The chil- 
dren of light have not the audacity to 
reduce the requirements of an ideal to 
make it conform to the actual facts of the 
case. They tend to remain merely 
conscientious in defiance of reason, 
refusing to lay blasphemous hands upon 
the old standards; for if you once begin 
to "reduce" the requirements where will 
you stop ? In the parable of the Unjust 
Steward Jesus seems to describe a step 
in his transition from mere traditional 
conscientiousness to rational conscien- 
tiousness. 
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One cannot break from old standards 
without a twinge of what the undiscrim- 
inating call conscience. The feeling is 
involuntary and seems to be a sympa- 
thetic response to anticipated disap- 
proval on the part of others. It is a 
part of the inward penalty for non- 
conformity, but in the face of com- 
pelling facts which we cannot escape 
we are forced by intellectual honesty to 
ignore it. It cannot be avoided by the 
moral or intellectual pioneer. Darwin 
said that it was like confessing a murder 
when he first admitted a doubt as to the 
immutabihty of species. Jesus was such 
a pioneer and he was therefore consistent 
when he encouraged his disciples by say- 
ing, "Blessed are ye when men shall 
revile you, and persecute you, and say 
all manner of evil against you falsely, 
for my sake." The stand of Jesus 
on Sabbath observance must have cost 
him the pain of some kind of a sympa- 
thetic response to the disapproval of the 
religious leaders. He rightly insisted 
upon basing moral judgments upon 
present facts rationally comprehended, 
and he evidently found comfort in the 
fact that David had done the same thing 
when he ate the shewbread. He made 
a principle to fit, the origin of which may 
well hark back to the relations of Jesus 
to Joseph. "When ye see a cloud rise 
out of the west, straightway ye say. 
There cometh a shower, and so it is. 
And when ye see the south wind blow, ye 
say, There will be heat; and it cometh to 
pass. Ye hypocrites, ye can discern 
the face of the sky and of the earth; but 
how is it that you do not discern this 
time ? Yea, and why even of yourselves 
judge ye not what is right?" Of 
course this involves the inescapable 



necessity of seeing things just as they are 
and refusing to "command these stones, 
that they become bread." 

The parable of the temptation to 
command the stones to become bread I 
have interpreted in the opposite order 
from the parables already discussed. It 
was attacked directly by the method of 
sympathetic introspection. I put my- 
self sympathetically in the place of the 
hungry man in reflective mood, who was 
looking at stones resembling bread in 
shape and possibly also in color. The 
impulse to take and eat started up, 
blocked, as soon as it had risen into 
consciousness, by the knowledge that 
the real situation did not agree with the 
impulse, that the right conception of the 
case was anti-impulsive. I noticed then 
another impulse to do violence to the 
knowledge which had blocked the first 
one, an impulse to "command the stones 
that they become bread." Immediately 
the parable was matched by memories 
of my own past experiences. James 
describes the process in his Principles 
of Psychology (II, 565), except that he 
seems to have left out an aspect of the 
situation that Jesus noticed, namely, 
the interplay of feelings of value and 
thoughts of prospective loss. When the 
right conception of a case is an anti- 
impulsive one and the first impulse is 
inhibited by it, immediately a feehng of 
loss comes over the mind. Under the 
urge of this feehng of imminent loss of a 
valued satisfaction "the whole intellec- 
tual ingenuity of the man goes to work to 
crowd it [the anti-impulsive conception 
of the case] out of sight, and to find 
names for the emergency, by the help 
of which the dispositions of the moment 
may sound sanctified, and sloth and 
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passion reign unchecked." Using the 
temptation of the drunkard as an illus- 
tration, James concludes by saying that 
" the effort by which he succeeds in keep- 
ing the right name unwaveringly present 
to his mind proves to be his saving moral 
act." But that does not tell the whole 
story. 

Either the effort to keep the right 
name must have support or the impulse 
to substitute another name must have its 
support removed. The values, duties, 
and ethical satisfactions which are 
threatened by the proposed substitu- 
tion must be remembered in order 
that the immediate loss may appear in 
its proper perspective. Once the imme- 
diate loss is accepted the crisis is past. 
Such an acceptance, supported by a 
proper perspective, is indicated in 
the reply of Jesus to the tempta- 
tion, "Man shall not Uve by bread 
alone." 

To put the matter in another way, 
what we have just been discussing is a 
conflict between cognition and feeling. 
Feeling may be looked upon as an 
evaluation of a proposed activity with 
reference to the organism, while cogni- 
tion is an evaluation with respect to the 
environment. Where the two conflict 
we are often tempted to substitute a 
fictitious environment for the real one in 
order to provide a moral justification 
that will facilitate the operation of 
desire. The less justifiable the desired 
action the more surely do the emotions 
develop ideas and beUefs which serve 
the purpose of disguising the lack of 
justification, which mask from view 
whatever would trouble action were it 
recognized. This parable indicates the 
point where Jesus learned to recognize 



and to discount the specified type of 
error in himself. 

A day or two after making the first 
draft of the second paragraph just above 
I found myself stopping the reading of 
an unrelated magazine article in order to 
elaborate the thought with which that 
paragraph ends, namely, the placing of a 
system of cherished values against a 
single value which is not harmonious 
with the systematized values and the 
consequent dismissal of the single dis- 
cordant value or prospective satisfaction. 
At first we do not apply the test of har- 
mony to the values we adopt. At this 
stage, if we are conscious of any contra- 
diction at all, we tend to suppress, not 
the discordant value, but the feeling 
of discordance itself. The futility of 
this procedure appeals to the reflective 
person, and he concludes that he has been 
commanding stones to become bread. 
Thereafter he begins to enforce homo- 
geneity among his values and ideals. If 
a discordant one exists among them, it is 
likely to be noticed and dismissed. I 
suspected that I would find this idea 
among the parables of Jesus, but I 
deliberately refrained from thinking of 
them and focused my attention upon 
making a description of my own. It 
was like a group of men brought to- 
gether somewhat at random until group- 
consciousness arose and they began 
to enforce conformity. Then a man 
was noticed who did not conform, and 
he was expelled. When I completed 
this figure, and not before, I turned 
to the parables of Jesus to see if there 
was one like it. Immediately there 
occurred to me the parable about the 
guest at the wedding feast who was 
expelled because he had not on a wedding 
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garment, beginning as follows: "And 
when the king came in to see the guests 
he saw there a man which had not on a 
wedding garment." 

Sometimes choices are hard and 
sometimes they are easy. At times I 
have observed that the selective activity 
was going on with a minimum of effort. 
I compared it to sorting cranberries, 
apples, or potatoes after some had 
become defective. Then I thought of 
the net that was cast into the sea and 
gathered of every kind, "which, when 
it was full, they drew to shore and 
sat down, and gathered the good into 
vessels, but cast the bad away." But if 
the rejection of a possible satisfaction 
arouses an intense feeling of loss it can- 
not be compared to anything so simple as 
the sorting of fish or cranberries. Then 
it becomes important to contemplate the 
whole system of values which is threat- 
ened. It then appears profitable to 
renounce the lesser good which threatens 
the greater. "If thy right hand offend 
thee, cut it off, and cast it from thee: 
for it is profitable for thee that one of 
thy members should perish, and not that 
thy whole body should be cast into hell." 
The last word is an allusion to the burn- 
ing of filth and other refuse in a valley 
near Jerusalem. Consent to a necessary 
loss is easier if one remembers that 
"whosoever will save his life shall lose 
it, and whosoever will lose his life for 
my sake shall find it." William James 
uses a like figure when he says, "The 
steadying influence may seem, for the 
time being, a very minister of death." 

If the reader will remember, the com- 
promise with regard to the hour of rising 
was based upon a calculation as to what 
was possible. The idea of getting up 



would, if uncontradicted, prompt the 
necessary movement; but there are 
additional elements both favorable and 
unfavorable. Now the considerations 
which favor movement will either van- 
quish, or be vanquished by, those which 
favor inaction. It is possible after 
some experience to know in advance 
something about the relative strength 
of the two systems of ideas or consid- 
erations. The balance of power shifts 
with the passage of time because as the 
minutes pass the reasons for getting up 
become more imperative. The com- 
promise consisted in waiting until there 
was a safe balance of reason on the side 
of getting up before making the attempt 
and in resolving to get up at the earliest 
moment shown to be possible by the 
advance calculation. We are not dis- 
appointed if we look among the parables 
of Jesus for appropriate figures to express 
the foregoing facts. " For which of you, 
intending to build a tower, sitteth not 
down first, and counteth the cost whether 
he have sufficient to finish it?" Just 
following this parable is another to the 
same effect: "Or what king, going to 
make war against another king, sitteth 
not down first and consulteth whether 
he be able with ten thousand to meet 
him that cometh against him with 
twenty thousand?" Implicit in these 
parables is the feeling that moral effort 
is an expenditure of energy and that it 
cannot be successful unless there is ade- 
quate provision made for it. The ethical 
engineer must have foresight. He must 
calculate. He must have a factor of 
safety. 

Reasons pondered beforehand return 
the more readily for that fact, and diffi- 
culties allowed for in the initial estimates 
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do not produce such a shock when they 
actually arise. Because the support 
which has been foreseen as necessary 
has been provided the shock does not 
unsettle as it would in the absence of such 
provision. I started a figure. The mo- 
ment I began to have visions of digging 
down to bedrock and building from there 
a secure foundation I realized that I 
was in process of reinventing the par- 
able of Jesus about the two houses, one 
founded upon the rock and the other 
upon the earth, and what happened to 
them when the storm arose and beat 
upon them. 



Jlilicher explains the origin of the 
parables of Jesus by the supposition that 
they are spiritualized versions of youth- 
ful dreams. Reinvention suggests that 
they resulted from the ambition of 
Jesus to transmit to his followers his 
own spirit and mental technique so 
that they might achieve that superior 
type of conduct which was to glorify the 
Father among men. But the glorifica- 
tion of the Father was not merely an 
end in itself; it was functional in the 
establishment of the Kingdom of God in 
the earth. The estabUshment of the 
Kingdom was a problem in engineering. 
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The character of Judas Iscariot pre- 
sents a problem hard to solve, yet 
rewarding to diUgent effort. Considered 
by psychological analysis his personaUty 
presents a mental condition very similar 
to the common consciousness of present- 
day people; and to the sympathetic 
student of human nature it contains 
much that is nourishing to the spiritual 
life. 

Yet the nature of the interpretations 
most commonly given to the character 
of this apostle has been neither psycho- 
logical nor sympathetic. Some have 
regarded him as a most inhuman devil. 
According to their simple logic, as a 
Chinese proverb says, "The worst form 
of ingratitude is to betray one's teacher. 



while it is still worse to betray one's 
master. " Others have rejected the whole 
story of this man of Kerioth as a myth, 
saying, "Judas is a Christian fiction to 
represent the treacherous Judaism which 
put Jesus to death, and no one among 
the Twelve was really guilty of this 
enormity." Both of these views have 
been adopted as desperate expedients 
by those who were staggered by the 
difficulty of comprehending the real 
personaUty of Judas. As to his being 
a historical character, there is no reason 
for disputing his real existence among the 
Twelve. At the same time he was by 
no means destined to be a devil. His 
humanity was perfectly genuine and is 
thoroughly identical with ours. In his 



